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About Our Cover 
The green leaves of summer take on brighter fall hues as 
autumn’s touch begins to grace the countryside along State 
Highway 155 in northeast Texas. 
Photograph by Jack Lewis 

Back Cover 
Photographed deep in a hardwood forest near Huntsville, 
the flashy colors in these wild red berries and fallen yellow 
leaves make an eye-catching composition. 

Photograph by Willis Albarado 


The gentle sunlight, the exhilarating fresh air and the shim- 
mering, ethereal beauties of the fall landscape in Texas are 
elements which make outings this time of year experiences 
long remembered. This autumn scene was reflected from a 
pool in San Antonio’s Brackenridge Park.—Photographed by 
Bob Parvin. 


Highway Week ’73 


ACROSS THE VAST Land of Con- 
trast, from an East Texas Indian 
reservation to a small civic group 
in Cotulla, via helicopter and tiny 
tape reel, the highway story was 
carried during National Highway 
Week, September 23-29. A vigor 
and enthusiasm still-echoing from 
the boundaries of the state was 
transmitted by Highway Commis- 
sioners, Department administra- 
tors and other highway authorities 
to receptive audiences statewide. 

The message of the week was 
straightforward, warning Texans 
that highways can no longer be 
taken for granted; complacency is 
no weapon in the face of forces 
which aim to crush highway prog- 
ress. Among these forces, speakers 
named  environmentalists who 


overstate the part automobile ex- 
hausts play in air pollution, and 
mass transit advocates seeking to 
divert the Highway Trust Fund 
monies for building a transporta- 


Staunch highway supporter Jim Wright, 

S. Congressman from Fort Worth, 
beams as he receives the first Texas 
Road Hand Award from Commission 
Chairman Reagan Houston at the High- 
way Week kickoff luncheon in Ft. Worth. 


By Jennifer Gordon 
Travel and Information Division 


tion system totally inadequate for 
Texas. 

Highway spokesmen repeated 
this theme 95 times during the 
rushed week, advising audiences 
to recognize the importance of 
highways and roadways and to 
realize that money and public sup- 
port alone could guarantee safer 
and better roads in the future. 

Highway Week ’73 was filled 
with an urgency and _ intensity 
prompted by the precarious out- 
look for highways as the trust 
fund takes losses at the hands of 
mass transit diverters and Texas 
constitutional revisionists threat- 
en the gasoline tax which has been 
the base of the state’s outstand- 
ing highway system. 

The highway voice permeated 
Texas through every channel of 
communication. Nineteen hundred 
press releases were rushed to 
newspapers, radio and television 
stations and 382 radio and tele- 
vision stations were provided spot 
announcements paying tribute to 
the highway tradition. A news 
film dealing with highway re- 
search and recent safety develop- 
ments was sent to the entire net- 
work of television stations in the 
state. 

Bonanza’s Lorne Greene, the 
week’s honorary chairman, filled 
the airwaves with thanks for the 
highway system’s excellence, so 
often taken for granted. Radio and 
television stations responded en- 
thusiastically, giving precious air 
time to the highway message. 

In many cities and communities 
the Highway Department came to 
town in person and was received 
in royal style. To kick off the 
week, highway committees of the 


lt Was a Very Good Week 


Dallas Chamber of Commerce and 
Fort Worth Area Chamber of 
Commerce joined the Texas Good 
Roads Association and the Texas 
Highway Users Conference in 
staging a grandiose luncheon in 
the Tarrant County Convention 
Center for highway representa- 
tives and 450 select supporters. 

The Commissioners’ team of 
Charles Simons, Reagan Houston 
and Dewitt Greer attended the 
luncheon, along with State High- 
way Engineer Luther DeBerry 
and assistants Marcus Yancey and 
Marquis Goode. The feature 
speaker, Congressman Jim 
Wright, delivered what one ob- 
server deemed “the most impac- 
tive speech of the week.” 

The vocal highway advocate, 
who muscled the 1973 Federal Aid 
Highway Bill through Congress, 
said highways are an essential as- 
pect of American life and should 
be improved. Such improvements 
are vital and would add immeasur- 
ably to reducing pollution, de- 
creasing the annual toll of high- 
way deaths and to bettering eco- 
nomic situations of the areas high- 
ways serve, Wright emphasized. 

The U.S. Representative built 
his next point around overpopu- 
lation: ‘‘We have known for a long 
time that a day of reckoning is 
coming. If population trends in 
this country are not reduced, then 
we face the alarming prospect of 
80 percent of the American popu- 
lation living in four giant cities in 
several decades.” 

Wright warned that such con- 
gested existence would bring in- 
creases “‘in every social ill of the 
day.” He concluded that highways 
are the solution to decreasing the 
population density of American ci- 
ties and its accompanying pollu- 
tion, poverty and despair. High- 
ways are the escape route, the key 
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Aided by a golden spade, Jeff Council, 
president of the Rosenberg Chamber of 
Commerce, breaks the ground at the site 
of the final leg of the Southwest Freeway. 


to continued freedom symbolic of 
the American dream, said Wright. 

Following the speech, as a token 
of gratitude for Wright’s continu- 
ous support of highway efforts, 
Commission Chairman Reagan 
Houston presented the legislator 
with the first Texas Road Hand 
Award. The award was designed 
with men like Wright in mind— 
men who have backed highway de- 
velopments over the years. Sixteen 
other men were named to the Road 
Hand Gang during the eventful 
week. 

Inspired by Wright’s enthusi- 
asm, the Commissioners and other 
highway V.I.P.’s departed Fort 
Worth to embark on a busy round 
of speaking engagements, lunch- 
eons, receptions and ribbon cut- 
tings with renewed determination 
to speak out against highway de- 
famers. 

As a complement to the speech 
circuit, the district personnel 


boasted highway progress in open 


houses which drew crowds of more 
than 500 in several] districts. Prac- 
tically all of the Highway De- 
partment personnel were involved 
in some aspect of the week’s ac- 
tivities. 

At the close of the long week of 
speeches and travel, highway rep- 


A 58-mile bus tour of the Houston freeway system gave Reagan Houston (second from 
left) and Houston Urban Office Engineer Bill Ward plenty to talk about. The tour, 
sponsored by the Houston Chamber of Commerce and the Urban Office, included 
Houston dignitaries who heard construction status reports during the ride. 


resentatives completed their ex- 
haustive tour and reconvened for 
the grand finale at the Alabama- 
Coushatta Indian Reservation for 
festivities sponsored by the Deep 
East Texas Council of Govern- 
ments, More than 1,000 highway 
supporters greeted the Commis- 
sion and highway officials, the 
week’s largest crowd. To every- 
one’s delight, Coushatta Indian 
chiefs Fulton Battise and Emmett 
Battise early in the ceremonies 
presented the Commissioners with 
Indian headdresses. Reagan Hous- 
ton’s address to the large group 
was followed by a ribbon-cutting 
ceremony on Park Road 56 and a 
band concert by the Woodville 
High School Band. 

A hungry crowd retreated from 
the program to a catfish feast. 
After lunch the Commission and 
other dignitaries boarded helicop- 
ters for a tour of Lake Livingston 
and the verdant forests of East 
Texas, landing again at Nacog- 
doches for brief ribbon-cutting 
ceremonies at the intersection of 
FM 2609 and Tom Maroney Drive. 
The helicopters were off again to 
Lufkin for the dedication of a 
construction site by Charles Si- 
mons. Weary highwaymen and 
their wives were flown back to 
Austin late in the day. 

The week was over, for the most 
part, and all remaining was the 
wait for reports, responses and the 
newspaper comments which would 
reflect the impact of the week, 
and the success of the highway 
spokesmen to communicate high- 
way needs and highway answers 
to the recent barrage of criticism. 
The editorials, letters and remarks 
came trickling in, the majority 
bringing gratifying news. 

From input to the Texas Good 
Roads Association, which financed 
a large part of the week’s media 
coverage, President Gene Robbins 
said the week “probably had more 
impact than any previous High- 
way Week. We had the full co- 
operation of the news media and 
that, added to the increased activi- 
ty of highway supporters, made 
the week successful in emphasiz- 
ing the importance of highways to 
the economy, safety and lifestyle 
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B. L. DeBerry (right) is greeted on deplaning at Shamrock by District Engineer Virgil 
McGee (left of DeBerry), Mayor Seibert Worley (center), Senator Jack Hightower and 
a chamber of commerce member (left). 


Longtime highway advocate Dick Dwelle (left) receives his Texas Road Hand Award 
from Assistaht State Highway Engineer Marcus Yancey. The Athens editor and publish- 
er was one of 17 men honored during Highway Week for their contributions to high- 
way progress. 


of the American people.” 

Telling the highway story and 
gathering support is crucial in 
Texas, Robbins said, because of the — 
state’s dependence on highway 
transportation due to its geo- 
graphic location. He attributed the 
week’s success to highway sup- 
porters’ disgust with anti-highway 
factions: ‘“‘People that before have 
been silently grateful for high- 
ways are now responding to the 
anti-highway atmosphere; they are 
rallying to the highway call.” 

Newspaper editorials, which 
usually reflect the opinions of the 
locale they serve, have been frank 
and uninhibited in their comments 
on Highway Week. While many 
spoke of shortcomings of the De- 
partment in their specific area— 
roads still unbuilt or danger spots 
uncorrected or unrepaired—they 
never failed to give thanks, how- 
ever qualified, to the Texas high- 
way system. 
The Mid-Cities News of Hurst 
reminded readers: “Texans have 
traditionally had the best high- 
ways in the nation. A need was 
recognized long ago for the state 
with far-flung population centers 
to have a means of getting people 
and goods to and from the centers. 
Without continued citizen support, 
the highway development cannot 
succeed, And without highway de- 
velopment, this nation, still de- 
pendent on the automobile and the 
trucking industry for much of its 
commerce and pleasure, would be 
stunted in its growth.” 

The Gainesville Register gave 
the Highway Department a boon 
in its Highway Week editorial: 
“Texans need not travel far out- 
side their home state to become 
aware of the multiple benefits 
they receive daily through the 
magnificent system of Interstate 
highways, U.S. and state high- 
ways and farm to market roads 
that crisscross our vast state from 
border to border. 

“No single factor affects the 
lives of all Texans as does the 


An array of highway construction signs, 
equipment and employees’ entertained 
visitors to the Cooke County maintenance 
office’s open house in Gainesville. 
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With hardhats gleaming in the sun, Commissioners and other highway V.I.P.’s listen 
to dedication ceremonies for Loop 287 East of Lufkin. 


highway system. Practically ev- 
erything we buy, sell, manufacture 
or consume moves at some time 
over the highways. To say that 
highways are a tremendous—even 
an essential—asset today is an ob- 
vious truism. Texans are justifi- 
ably proud of their peerless system 
of highways. The vast network is 
without question one of the state’s 
greatest assets.” 

The Dallas Morning News 
agreed with the highway argument 
for balanced transportation em- 
phases nationwide: ‘‘The need for 
mass transit in the cities, while 
urgent and growing, does not di- 
minish the need for continued 
highway development over most 
of the nation, and particularly in 
Texas. 

“It has been estimated that the 
nation must spend twice as much 
on its roads annually in the fu- 
ture as it has in the past to handle 
the increase in motor vehicles, If 
this need is neglected, we can easi- 
ly bring about another crisis—one 
of motor transportation—to 
match those we now must cope 
with.” 

The Bee-Picayune in Beeville, 
after admitting that highway 


transportation “has created prob- 
lems with traffic accidents, con- 
gestion, air pollution and noise,” 
told the other side of the story: 


“Highway transportation has 
given us the greatest freedom 
mankind has ever known. An auto- 
mobile multiplies almost infinitely 
an individual’s choice of where to 
live, where to work, where to go 
to school, or to play. Our high- 
ways have brought us the freedom 
of movement to live the good life.” 

The most compact review of 
Highway Week was in the Waco 
News-Tribune: “The Texas High- 
way Department holds interna- 
tional recognition for its technolo- 
gy and design skills and the sys- 
tem built by the department is 
generally recognized as the best in 
the world. This is something to 
celebrate every day, not merely 
during the annual Highway Week 
observance.” 

On and on the tributes and com- 
pliments, interwoven with con- 
structive criticism and_ restate- 
ment of highway needs, file in 
after the annual event of events 
for highway employees and sup- 
porters. The calm has _ settled 


~ again but the highway atmosphere 


is dense with determination to be 
a more effective voice against 
highway critics and a more effi- 


Another ribbon cut, another road opens. Reagan Houston does the honors at the inter- 
section of FM 2609 and Tom Maroney Drive at Nacogdoches festivities while Dewitt 
Greer (left), Charles Simons and C. G. Haas (right), Nacogdoches highway committee 
chairman, look on. 


On 


Despite the lack of roads or license plates 
on the moon, U.S. Congressman Jim 
Wright gets an assist from Highway Com- 
mission Chairman Reagan Houston in 
putting some special license plates on a 
lunar rover to express the important place 
highways hold in the total transportation 
picture. 


cient public servant in research 
and construction. 

Luther DeBerry capsuled this 
spirit, saying: “‘The response we 
received to Highway Week was so 
overwhelming and generous in 
favor of our highway program 
that we are more determined than 
ever to continue to provide ‘Better 
Roads for Better Living’.” 

For highway progress, highway 
people, and the people of Texas, 
it was a very good week. 


Telling 


Following is an edited version of the speech 
taken to the people during Highway Week. 

Highway Week ordinarily doesn’t shake us out 
of our lethargy. At most, Highway Week is a time 
to say nice things about roadbuilders and ourselves 
and brag about what a fine job we have done. 

But this year is different. For one reason or an- 
other, highways and the highway program have 
been blamed recently for everything except the 
Johnstown flood. We have been taken down the gar- 
den path by the phrasemakers. One of those phrases 
has to do with what is called the love affair between 
the average American and his car. 

A lot of us have swallowed it. It is true that many 
of us like to drive a good-looking car. It is true that 
the average American male of 16 or 17 is motivated 
to seek his first summer job not so much by the 
great American work ethic as by a dream that hap- 
pens to have four wheels and a motor. 

Even the acting administrator of the U. S. En- 
vironmental Protection Agency recently said that a 
good way to so many problems would be to 


“break up the love affair between the average 
American and his car.” 
That statement makes those of us who depend on 


motor vehicles and streets and highways seem a lit- 
tle silly—as if we were out there mooning over sev- 
eral hundred pounds of steel, rubber and plastic. It 
is a patronizing way to dismiss the public’s desire 
for safe, flexible and convenient personal transpor- 
tation. That’s what the average American really 
likes. The love affair catch phrase misses the point 
completely. 


lt Like It Is 


Here in Texas, we recently witnessed an attempt 
to break up that so-called love affair. In fact, the 
quote from the Environmental Protection Agency — 
man just mentioned was made as he proposed strin- 
gent restrictions on the use of motor vehicles in 
Houston in an attempt to reduce air pollution. 
Neither of the metropolitan papers in Houston was 
taken in. 

The Houston Chronicle said that the proposals 
did not represent a solution to the problem. Edi- 
torially, the newspaper said, ‘You will note that the 
approach is negative. Rather than stressing finding 
ways to accommodate the motor vehicle to the prob- 
lem, the aim is just to stop some of its use.” 

The Houston Post commented: ‘‘Nobody chal- 
lenges the fact that automobiles, trucks and buses 
contribute to air pollution in Houston. But drastic 
proposals of the Environmental Protection Agency 
to whack automobile use can be compared to a sur- 
geon who decided on decapitation as a cure for hay- 
fever.” 

While the motor vehicle is a source of pollution, 
it is not the only source or even the major source in 
many cases. Technology, which got the blame for the 
problem in the first place, can and is bringing about 
solutions. For example, emissions from today’s mod- 
ern engines are drastically lower than those of just 
a few years ago. 

A good substitute for the “love affair’ slogan 
could be the one for Highway Week this year: Bet- 
ter Roads—Better Living, That accentuates the pos- 
itive. 

Take safety, for example. We still have a horrible 


traffic toll in the nation and in Texas. Even one 
traffic death is too many, and each year thousands 
die in traffic accidents. But there has been a signifi- 
cant decrease in the rate of fatal accidents com- 
pared to per hundred million vehicle miles traveled. 
In 1935, the fatality rate was 16.6 deaths per hun- 
dred million miles traveled. Now the rate is less 
than one third that. 

How has this happened? Of course, we’re better 
drivers today. We meet higher standards to get an 
operator’s license, Thousands have had formal driv- 
er’s education. Our cars are better equipped. Seat 
belts do save lives. 

But the development of better roads must be cred- 
ited for a significant part of the advances in safety. 
The often maligned freeway is a good example. 
Fatality rates for freeway travel are half those ex- 
perienced on older roadways. 


Highway engineers have developed ways to make 
today’s highways more forgiving of small lapses in 
judgment that can prove fatal. 

—Roadside slopes are flatter. 

—Lanes are wider. 

—Signs and lighting supports break away on im- 

pact. 

—Pavements are more skid resistant. 

—Immovable objects along the roadsides are 

shielded with devices to soak up the deadly 
forces of sudden impacts. 

But despite the many miles of modern roadways 
with these safety advances, many more miles of our 
street and highway networks are old, overcrowded, 
obsolete and crying for reconstruction. 

A public transportation system in cities with rela- 
tively low density of population must be flexible. 
And in transit, flexibility means a motor vehicle 

(continued on next page) 


Charter Members of the Road Gang 


THE TEXAS ROAD HAND AWARD, an award for 
select individuals who have supported highway 
efforts in their communities, was premiered dur- 
ing Highway Week Festivities. The first group 
of Texas Road Hands includes: 

—Congressman Jim Wright of Fort Worth, 
chairman of the Congressional conference 
committee which shaped the recently enacted 
Federal Aid Highway Act of 1978. 

—U.S. District Judge Hal Woodward of Lub- 
bock, who served as a member and chairman 
of the Highway Commission prior to his ap- 
pointment to the federal bench. 

—Gordon Kenley, San Angelo businessman 
who is past president and still active mem- 
ber of the U.S. Highway 87 Association and 
presently active in the U.S. Highway 67 As- 
sociation, 

—Polk County Judge Peyton Walters of Liv- 
ingston, who has worked tirelessly for the 
development of good roads in his county and 
the Deep East Texas area. 

—Henry Grace, Wichita Falls businessman 
who has been a citizen leader of highway 
efforts in Wichita Falls for more than 40 
years. His efforts have earned him the title 
“Mr. Highways” in his home community. 

—Gene Marchman, Graham businessman cited 
for his leadership in the highway committee 
of the chamber of commerce. 

—Fred Hartman, Baytown publisher who has 
served on the local chamber’s highway com- 
mittee and as a member of the regional ad- 
visory committee of the Houston-Galveston 
Regional Transportation Study. 

—Keith Dodgen, Temple city manager who has 


rallied support for many highway projects 
in his community. 

—Joe Pickle, Big Spring editor singled out for 
his work as president of the U.S. Highway 87 
Association and for his vocal support of 
highways in the Big Spring Herald. 

—Tom kK. Eplen, Abilene businessman and 
staunch highway supporter for the past 40 
years. 

—W. R. Ely, Abilene attorney cited as one of 
the reform Highway Commissioners who in 
the late 1920’s set high standards of effi- 
ciency and service for the Highway Depart- 
ment. 

—Gilbert Reeves, Tyler businessman who has 
been a member of the chamber of commerce’s 
highway committee for more than 20 years. 

—Joe Stephens, retired produce grower and 
former mayor of Weslaco whose interest in 
beautification brought him the nickname of 
“Petunia Joe.” 

—Glasscoe Doyle, McAllen civic leader who 
was saluted for his work with the chamber 
of commerce highway committee. 

—J. H, Kultgen, Waco automobile dealer and 
former member and chairman of the High- 
way Commission who was recognized for his 
steadfast interest in the highway program. 

—Seibert Worley of Shamrock who as mayor 
was instrumental in bringing controversial 
highway projects to wide public understand- 
ing. 

—Dick Dwelle, Athens editor and publisher sa- 
luted for his longtime support of the high- 
way program, recognizing it as a key factor 
in the well-being of his community. 
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Headdresses adorned Indians and Commissioners Greer and 
Simons alike at the gala festivities on the Alabama-Coushatta 
Indian Reservation. Reagan Houston addressed the week’s 
record-breaking crowd before he and the Commissioners and 
other dignitaries were taken by helicopter on a whirlwind tour 
of East Texas highways. 


operating over the streets and highways—buses. 

That brings us to another sweeping statement of 
the phrasemakers: “Highway people are totally and 
forever opposed to mass transit.’’ That is wrong. 
Seventy-five percent of all mass transit in the Uni- 
ted States is via the bus rolling over the highways. 
The highway agencies providing those roadways 
have a big stake in mass transportation. 

What the leaders of the highway program object 
to is the use of taxes derived from the operation of 
a motor vehicle for the operation of mass transit 
systems. They object because there is not enough 
money now to meet highway needs—present and 
future. 

The recently passed Federal Aid Highway Act 
released highway user taxes to the states, following 
a long period when many states had run out of 
money for highway development. For the first time 
the trust fund was cracked. This year the new high- 
way bill provides for all money to go to highway 
development. Next year $200 million can be used for 
bus mass transit, and in the third year $800 million 
will go to bus and rail mass transit. 

This compromise provision opens the door for 
further encroachment on highway funds the next 
time a federal highway bill is drafted. And you can 
be sure the door will open wider. Claude Brinegar, 
secretary of transportation, when asked about mass 
transit systems losing money, made it clear when he 
said, “Nationwide losses are approaching 500 mil- 
lion dollars a year, and about two thirds of that is 
in the Boston and New York systems.” 

Texas is one of the donor states to the Highway 
Trust Fund. We send more to it in user taxes than 
we receive in return. Now we will get back even 
less. But we Texans are a generous lot and we are 
glad to be doing our bit for subway riders in Boston 
and New York. 

That brings up another point. In Texas our high- 
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way system is supported by state taxes associated 
with the operation of motor vehicles, chiefly the 
five-cents-a-gallon gasoline tax. One of the major 
reasons Texas has made the progress it has in the 
highway field is that constitutional provision by 
which three fourths of the gasoline tax goes for the 
support of the highway system. 

As you know, a new state constitution will be 
drafted beginning in January. With inroads being 
made in the Federal Highway Trust Fund, it be- 
comes more important that state financing remains 
assured and at an adequate level. The constitutional 
provision dedicating highway user taxes to high- 
way purposes seems to be the fairest and best way 
of doing that. 

We must have good roads in Texas, 

Everything we produce, manufacture, buy or sell 
depends on good streets and highways. If the prod- 
uct itself doesn’t make most of its journey from 
producer to consumer on the roads, then the men 
and women who produce it do, in going to and from 
work. Good streets and highways have widened the 
range of job opportunities. You don’t have to live 
close to work anymore. Distance is measured in 
minutes, not miles. 

Better roads do bring better living. 

The same is true for education. Highways have 
opened opportunities to our young people. Besides 
the higher quality possible in a modern consolidated 
school, some colleges operate their own bus systems, 
often bringing students from miles away to the 
campus. Better roads do bring better living. 

People from other states are discovering Texas in 
increasing numbers. Most of our out-of-state visi- 
tors see Texas through the windshield of a car. 


The roads and highways are the mainstay of the 


growing tourist industry. Last year tourists paid 
$141 million in Texas taxes. Once more you can say 
it: Better roads do bring better living. 

So let’s not be taken in by the phrasemakers. 
Let’s not fall for instant, magic solutions to all our 
personal transportation problems. Let’s extend our 
awareness of what the roads of Texas mean to every 
facet of our distinctive Texas life-style. Let’s re- 
member: Better roads mean better living. 


BEAUTIHER 


By Tommie Pinkard 
Information Division 


Travel and 


“T sure didn’t believe it would 
be me,” was Gerald Brooks’ first 
remark after discovering he had 
won the 1973 Lady Bird Johnson 
Award for Highway Beautifica- 
tion. He received a handsome 
plaque and Mrs. Johnson’s per- 
sonal check for $1,000 at cere- 
monies held October 11 at the Lyn- 
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Gerald Brooks, 


don B. Johnson State Park in 
Stonewall, 
After calming down a bit, the 


Fort Davis maintenance foreman. 


recalled that he had two weeks 
leave planned, and he said he ex- 
pected his wife would find a way 
to spend some of that $1,000 while 
on vacation. 


Finalists pose on the grounds of the Lyndon B. Johnson State Park with Mrs. Johnson. 
From the left are John E. Black, McCulloch County; Charlie A. Hobbs, Baylor County; 


James C. Simmons, Dallas County; 


Mrs. Johnson, 


Orn Gerald Brooks, Jeff Davis 


County; Willie F. Rankin Jr., Wilson County, and John W. Parsons, Milam County. 


1973 award winner, accepts congratulations from 
Professor Urbanovsky, Mrs. Johnson and Luther DeBerry. 


’ 


“We're taking a trip, too,” said 
John W. Parsons of Milam Coun- 
ty while holding tightly his $500 
runner-up check, “straight to the 
bank!” 

It was a sunny ending to a day 
rain threatened to spoil. Guests 
driving to the park at Stonewall 
from Austin left during a thun- 
dering downpour, but they arrived 
to find the sun shining and the 
temperature pleasantly cool. 

During the reception on the 
park grounds, maintenance person- 
nel from Highway Department of- 
fices throughout the state had an 
opportunity to meet and chat with 
Mrs. Johnson, her daughter Luci 
and son-in-law, Pat Nugent, Gov- 
ernor and Mrs. Dolph Briscoe, 
Congressman and Mrs. J. J. 
(Jake) Pickle, Mrs. William P. 
Hobby, and the six 1973 finalists 
for the Lady Bird Johnson Award 
including Brooks, Parsons, and 
John E. Black of Brady, Charlie 
A. Hobbs of Baylor County, Willie 
F. Rankin, Jr., of Floresville, and 
James C, Simmons of Dallas. 

Mrs. Johnson had invited three 
distinguished guests from Wash- 
ington, D.C.: Mrs. Everett Hutch- 
inson, wife of the former Under- 
secretary of Transportation; Mrs. 
William D. Ruckelshaus, a White 
House assistant and wife of former 
Deputy U. S. Attorney General, 


eal 

“Dr. Chauncey Hardwick of Washington, 
D. C.’’ meets Governor Dolph Briscoe, 
and another governor's first lady, Mrs. 


Jimmy Carter of Georgia, tells him all 
about black-eyed peas and turnip greens. 
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At one of the luncheon tables set up in 
the visitor center, Mrs. William P. Hobby 
(center background) plays hostess to 
award finalists and their wives and to 
Mrs. Johnson’s son-in-law, Pat Nugent. 


and Mrs. Leslie (Liz) Carpenter, 
Mrs. Johnson’s former press sec- 
retary. 

Also present were several of 
gia including Mrs. Jimmy Carter, 


Mrs. Johnson’s friends from Geor- 
wife of Georgia Governor Carter; 
Mrs. J. B. Fuqua; Mrs. John Cher- 
ry, president of the Georgia State 
Garden Clubs, and Mrs. Chester 


John Parsons shows off his $500 runner-up check and certificate presented to him 
by Mrs. Johnson. 
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Martin, president of the Georgia 
Roadside Council. 

Other interested guests from 
Georgia were William Nash, 
southern regional director of Keep 
America Beautiful, Inc., and Ed 
Laws, a landscape architect from 
the Highway Division of Georgia 
State Department of Transporta- 
tion. The Georgians’ interest 
stems from the fact that a simi- 
lar award for maintenance men 
recently was established in Geor- 
gia as a cooperative effort be- 
tween the Georgia Roadside Coun- 
cil and the Georgia DOT. 


Mrs. Johnson was hostess for a 
luncheon that included barbecue 
beef, chicken and all the trim- 
mings and ended triumphantly 
with Stonewall peach ice cream 
and home baked brownies and 
cookies. Because of an early morn- 
ing rain that threatened to drench 
the park, tables were set up in the 
visitor center building amid dis- 
plays of frontier life in Central 
Texas. 


From the luncheon tables the 
guests adjourned to the park audi- 
torium where they were cordially 
welcomed by Mrs. Johnson. After 
introducing some of her special 
guests, she remarked, “There are 


two reasons for our being here. 
First, we want to salute and say 
thank you to those maintenance 
men who have done the best job 
of taking care of their little piece 
of the world. They propagate wild 
flowers, landscape their areas, and 
build those delightful roadside 
parks, 

“And then we'd like to urge 
them on! We’re just three plant- 
ing seasons away from the bicen- 
tennial year. I hope we will pre- 
sent the best face of Texas to all 
those thousands of tourists who 
will come in 1976. Also, we spend 
so much time driving on highways 
that their beauty is important to 
all of us who love life and love 
living.” 

Mrs. Johnson added, “I hope 
you noticed the bright, bountiful 
Maximilian daisies blooming along 
the highways near Stonewall. Our 
local group put these plants out. 
Just think, if hundreds of small 
town groups had done this, how 
beautiful it would be!” 

Congressman Pickle was master 


of ceremonies at the awards pro- 


gram, introducing program speak- 
ers Reagan Houston, chairman of 
the Texas Highway Commis- 
sion, and a “Dr. Chauncey Hard- 
wick, Beautification Administrator, 
FHWA.” 

Reagan Houston expressed the 
Commission’s and the Depart- 
ment’s gratitude to Mrs. Johnson 
for establishing the Lady Bird 


Johnson Award. He reminded the 
audience that “beauty is big busi- 
ness to the Texas Highway De- 
partment,” but added, “The most 
important component of our beau- 


Assistant State Highway Engineer Marc 
Yancey chats with Jill Ruckelshaus, a 
White House assistant and wife of former 
Deputy U. S. Attorney General William D. 
Ruckelshaus. 


Congressman J. J. (Jake) Pickle,-master of ceremonies, introduces honored guests. 
From the left are finalists Messrs Brooks, Black, Simmons, Parsons, Rankin and Hobbs 
with Professor Elo Urbanovsky, chairman of the judges. On the right are Mrs. John- 
son, Reagan Houston, “Dr. Hardwick’”’ and State Highway Engineer Luther DeBerry. 


tification program is not money. 
Rather, it is the willingness of 
each and every one of our nine 


thousand maintenance men to do. 


his share to preserve and enhance 
the beauty of Texas highways. 

“Right here is where we see the 
value of the Lady Bird Johnson 
Award. It recognizes the work of 
several outstanding maintenance 
foremen every year, and it gives 
us the opportunity to gather each 
fall in this beautiful spot in Cen- 
tral Texas...to salute all our 
maintenance forces and demon- 
strate the importance we attach 
to their work.” 

The next speaker, ‘‘Beautifica- 
tion Administrator Dr. Chauncey 
Hardwick of Washington, D.C.,” 
proceeded to announce that he was 
going to help Texas maintenance 
foreman do a better job of making 
Texas highways beautiful. He 
charged them with new duties, 
such as developing a spineless cac- 
tus, building wading ponds in 
roadside parks, planting more 
bluebonnets and fruit and nut 
trees in desert areas, and replac- 
ing concrete medians with bloom- 
ing flowers in downtown areas. 

After another emotional charge 
concerning preservation of the 
beauty of Texas, the honorable 
Doctor Hardwick sat down, only 
to be re-introduced by Congress- 


man Pickle as a well-known Texas 
TV and radio personality, a man 
who delights in  discomfiting 
guests at polite gatherings by mas- 
querading as a distinguished ex- 
pert in their field and spoofing 
their professional activities and 
beliefs. 

For example, the so-called beau- 
tification administrator revealed 
that Highway Commission Chair- 
man Reagan Houston had ap- 
peared rather cool toward Hard- 
wick’s antipollution ideas for the 
Department until he offered Hous- 
ton an all-expense paid trip to 
London to speak at a symposium. 
elhens her got hot ina hurry,” 
said Hardwick. 

Finally came the time for the 
high point of the day’s activities. 
Congressman Pickle introduced 
Dr. Elo Urbanovsky, chairman of 
the selection committee, and he in 
turn introduced the finalists. To 
four of them he and Mrs. Johnson 
presented hand-lettered  certifi- 
cates; the fifth, John Parsons, re- 
ceived a special certificate and a 
check for $500. 

That left Gerald Brooks, sitting 
alone, empty-handed, until he re- 


alized that his name had _ been 
called and then he was being 
handed the bluebonnet bedecked 
plaque as the 1973 Lady Bird 


Johnson Award winner. 


ORN GERALD BROOKS, maintenance construction foreman 
in Jeff Davis County (District 24) for the past two years, 
has a mile-high bailiwick including Spur 78, the highest spot 
on Texas highways. Because this area is so popular with sight- 
seers, Brooks has built several scenic turnouts and enhanced 
them with native plants. Along his 178 miles of roadway, 
Brooks has 15 roadside parks and rest areas, and each is care- 
fully maintained to ensure the continued growth of natural 
beauty. In order to have climatized plants for beautifying the 
roadsides and parks, Brooks started a nursery at the Fort 
Davis maintenance yard. Here bluebonnets are raised for seed 
and several hundred young trees and shrubs are being nur- 
tured. Brooks also takes care to preserve native plants that 
otherwise would be lost during highway construction. For ex- 
ample, he landscaped four scenic turnouts with dramatic, tall 
yucca plants rescued from a construction area. 


From THD nursery to the 
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Rock Pile roadside park 
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Parsons ‘Glorious Path’ 


JOHN W. PARSONS, 28, maintenance construction supervisor 
in Cameron, maintains, beautifies and oversees 320 miles of 
highways as the youngest supervisor in District 17. He has 
initiated a planting program in the rest areas of Milam Coun- 
ty, calling on Highway Department landscape architects for 
advice and planning assistance. His use of selective mowing 
procedures allows wild flowers to propagate and to transform 
plain ribbons of highway into a blend of color and beauty. 
In May this year he received a pleasant surprise—a letter 
from Mrs. Lyndon B. Johnson, who wrote after driving on a 
highway through the county, “It was lined with a glorious 
path of Indian paintbrush which lifted my spirits and bright- 
ened my trip, as I’m sure it did many other tourists. Congratu- 
lations on all your good work—and on a job well done.” 


Parsons in the periwinkles 


Rankin 


Ranks High 


WILLIE F. RANKIN JR., main- 
tenance construction foreman in 
Floresville (District 15), watches 
over 295 miles of highways in Wil- 
son County. The 13-year Highway 
Department veteran was nomina- 
ted for the Lady. Bird Johnson 
Award primarily for his efforts 
in establishing and_ preserving 
wild flowers. This involves spread- 
ing native wild flower seeds from 
one section of highways to another 
at the proper time, and then pro- 
tecting them by following sound 
mowing practices. Results of this 
procedure are beautifully in evi- 
dence in the county and along the 


Hobbs’ Showplace 


CHARLES A. HOBBS, maintenance construction supervisor 
in Seymour (District 3), has worked since 1950 toward his 
1 of making Baylor County a garden spot in the state. 
W he arrived in the area some 23 years ago, many of the 
ere crowded by mesquite trees and others were 
angerous bluffs. Now the highways are lined by 
‘ers and gently rolling slopes where there were 
flowers abound throughout the county. In 
roadside parks, spectacular flowers are 
'| times throughout the year. Hobbs in- 
vy morning before work to make sure 
lition. He has made the county a 
; of planning and working with 
Mother Nature have paid off in a big way. 
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Thorny flora for South Texas’ roadside parks 


highways of McMullen County 
where Rankin was foreman for six 
years before transferring to his 
present post. A recent full-page 
feature in Stockdale Star compli- 
ments Rankin and his crews in 


words and pictures. The article 
reported, ‘‘Willie Rankin and his 
crews...are doing a tremendous 
job in helping our county to be- 
come one of the most beautiful in 
South Texas.” 


Hobbs weeds flower beds in a rest area. 


Black 
Goes An 
‘Extra Mile’ 


JOHN E. BLACK, maintenance 
construction foreman in Brady 
(District 23), has been maintain- 
ing the highways of McCulloch 
County for almost 30 years. He 
has been Willing to go that “extra 
mile” to make life more pleasant 
for those traveling through the 
county. He selected the site for the 
roadside park designating the geo- 
graphical center of Texas and 
planned its imaginative landscap- 
ing with native plants such as red 
cedar, live oak, wild crape myrtle, 
and sotol, all set around natural 
outcroppings of rocks. Black also 
saw to construction of an observa- 


Simmons’ 


JAMES C. SIMMONS, mainten- 
ance construction supervisor for 
the north side of Dallas (District 
18) where there are highways car- 
rying 90,000 vehicles a day, en- 


Beautifying in North Dallas 


The tower that Black built 


tion tower in that park where vis- 
itors may look into five Texas 
counties. He recently completed 
reconstruction of a 1935 roadside 
park on the banks of the San Saba 


River by a new US 877 bridge.- 


City Sights 


counters problems of an entirely 
different nature from those found 
in rural areas, Even the task of 
getting to a work site can be an 
ordeal. Heavy traffic means a ser- 


big, amv aees! 


is seen in the 
matching rock for new facilities, 
in the sodded river bank and in 
the inviting wide steps he built 
so waders can refresh themselves 
in the shallow San Saba. 


Hise. extraemile. 


ious litter problem, and pick-up 
crews are a constant necessity. In 
1972 Simmons was responsible for 


planting 2,239 shrubs and trees on 
US 75 Expressway. Because of the 
difficulties water trucks had, Sim- 
mons had service lines jacked un- 
der the service roads at 13 under- 
pass locations to make water avail- 
able at hydrants located between 


the service roads and freeway 
lanes. Despite an _ exceptionally 
hot, dry summer, most of the 


plants survived the critical first 
year. Beautification by Simmons 
and his crews makes the trip more 
enjoyable for millions of motor- 
ists driving through Dallas. 
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MOTOR ENTHUSIASTS—The Weathers stop for a brief rest near their home in Del 
Rio. Red and Maurine like to take short motorcycling vacations in South Texas and the 
~ Hill Country and claim it’s great family recreation. 


“IF YOU REALLY want to see the 
open road and enjoy the beauty of 
its wild flowers, ride a motor- 
cycle.” 

Maurine Weathers, wife of ac- 
countant L. A. ‘‘Red” Weathers 
in District 22, speaks from exper- 
ience, 

Recently, I followed her and 
Red on their “motors” during the 
first leg of a week’s vacation that 
eventually covered 1,400 miles. We 
left Del Rio as the sun gently 
poked at the greasewood and mes- 
quite sleeping behind gun-barrel 
straight fences. After crossing Sy- 
camore Creek, the sparkling ma- 
chines pulled away on US High- 
way 90 until they were but two 
pencil dots on the chocolate hori- 
zon. Red was riding his candy 
brown CB 750, the biggest Honda 
made, and Maurine was on her 
candy gold CB 500, the second 
largest. Both machines will cruise 
at 70-80, but Red usually doesn’t 
travel over 60-65, 

When I caught up with the Hon- 
das, they were parked at a road- 
side park a few miles west of 
Brackettville. Red was studying a 


16 


road map spread out on the picnic 
table in the shade of an arbor 
and Maurine was fixing her hair. 

“This is the only thing I don’t 
like about motorcycling,” she said. 
“These darn helmets mess up your 
hairse 

Good grooming is important to 
Red and his wife when they ride. 
They think other cyclists give the 
sport a bad name because of their 
dirty clothes and sloppy appear- 
ance. For this trip, Maurine was 
wearing a tailored lavender riding 
suit. Carefully folded away in the 
saddle bags were two other suits 
—one navy blue, the other white. 
In addition, she carried a small 
hair dryer, a travel iron, and 
enough clean clothes to last a week 
with only one trip to the laundro- 
mat. 

Red not only packed the things 
important for good grooming, but 
in one saddle bag carried extra 
motorcycle chains, oil, a tire re- 
pair kit, an air pump and rain 
gear for both of them. 

Maurine, a mother with three 
grown children and a_ proud 
grandmother besides, had never 
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Story and photographs by Buck Sche 


Travel and Information Division 


even learned to ride a bicycle, so 
why start now with a motorcycle? 

“My son bought a bike and 
while he was at work Red would 
ride it. Because I like to do things 
with my husband, I asked him to 
let me ride. Red put the machine 
in low gear and ran along beside 
me. That first time I hit aya 
and dumped—but I kept on learn- 
ing,” she said. “I enjoy riding now 
because you see so much more on 
a motor than you do in a Care 
the range of view is much better. 
The only thing that bothers me is 
that you are so alone without any- 
one sitting beside you telling you 
what to do. This was the hardest 
thing for me because I am used 
to Red making most of the deci- 
sions.” 

We left the cool oasis of the rest 


- area and headed for Brackettville. 
|. We stopped at an intersection in 
town and a man standing on the 
corner wearing faded overalls 
| asked, “What kind of motorcycles 
are those?’ When I told him, he 
nodded and grinned, “Always 
wanted to try that. Sure looks like 
| stun.” 

Our next stop was the Alamo 
Village movie set located just out- 
side of Brackettville. Sunshine 
spilled over the chrome of the 
Hondas as Red and Maurine 
parked them in front of the replica 
of the Alamo. At any moment, I 
expected to see John Wayne peer 
down from one of the gray adobe 
walls and mutter, ‘‘Say there, fel- 
la. Whatcha doing with them 
things in here...anyway?” We 
sauntered over to the cantina for 


a cold soda water and listened to 
the country and western enter- 
tainers perform on stage. 

“How you been doing, Red? It’s 
sure good to see you!” a friendly 
voice boomed from a table to the 
right. The voice belonged to owner 
Happy Shahan who was now on 
his feet explaining to the audience 
that we were from the Highway 
Department and were using the 
movie set to take pictures for an 
article in Texas Highways. 

“T don’t know how he does it— 
but Red seems to know just about 
everybody around Del Rio,’ Mau- 
rine said later. 

We left Alamo Village snuggled 
in the quiet South Texas hills and 
returned to the faster pace of US 
90, It was soon lunchtime and we 
stopped for barbecue at a road- 
side place Red knew about in 
Uvalde. Between bites of hot beef 
and pinto beans, Red and Maurine 
talked about their hobby. 

“Tt is a great conversation piece 
—you meet the most interesting 
people on a motor,” she said. ‘‘Peo- 
ple usually don’t say much until 
we take our helmets off. I really 


_ chines, 


TWO FOR THE ROAD—The area around 
Amistad Dam north of Del Rio is a good 
area for riding their motors, claim the 
Weathers. 


love their reaction when they see 
our age. We enjoy the response.” 

Both Red and his wife say mo- 
torcycling is good family recrea- 
tion. Their two married daughters 
and 18-year-old son ride bikes. 
When the daughters come to visit, 
they bring their bikes and they all 
ride together. I told Red that in 
my opinion motorcycling seemed 
too dangerous for a family sport. 

“Motorcycling is like everything 
else—you can’t scratch the surface 
and then figure you know it all. 
Many who get hurt are new own- 
ers who haven’t learned their ma- 
It takes at least 10,000 
miles to become accomplished and 
even then you should ride scared. 
The best way to learn is to begin 
on a small motor and work your 
way up. Many people get hurt be- 
cause they are on bikes that are 
too large for them.” 

Maurine added that motorcy- 
cling requires good common Sense, 
that it is not a sport for immature 
people. “You can’t panic on a mo- 
tor.” She said the highways and 
open spaces around Del Rio are 
ideal for riding, but that she 
wouldn’t recommend motorcycling 
as a hobby in metropolitan areas. 

“It’s the motorist—you really 
learn to watch out for him—to see 
if he’s going to cut right or left. 
On the open highway, traffic usu- 
ally isn’t as dangerous.” 

We finished our barbecue and 
went next door to the service sta- 
tion to gas up the bikes. Each ma- 
chine was averaging 44 miles per 
gallon! While they were being 
fueled, Red pointed to the big 
cone-shaped wind foil on the front 
of his motorcycle. 

“They call these things fairings 
and they are important because 
they keep the wind from beating 
on your chest all day and wearing 


rs 


you out. They also keep the bugs 
away,” he smiled. 

Maurine showed me the crash 
guard on her bike. The chrome 
plated steel tubing arches out 
from both sides of the motorcycle 
and protects the rider’s legs and 
the motor in case of an accident. 

“If you’re going to dump—get 
away from the bike,” she offered. 
Maurine said if a rider hits the 
ground he “should roll with it” 
instead of sliding. There is a “kill 
switch” on the right handle bar 
near the throttle that the rider can 
flick with his thumb, “Every rider 
should sit down and talk to him- 
self before he goes out. He should 
know beforehand exactly what he 
is going to do in case of an un- 
avoidable accident.” 

We left the service station and 
slowly rode through the streets of 
Uvalde. I watched Red and Mau- 
rine brake to a stop at a red light 
—and then, using both hands and 
both feet, shift and clutch their 
way into fifth gear as they mo- 
tored southward on US 83 in the 
direction. of Crystal. City.. The 
clutching, shifting and braking 
must take good coordination be- 
cause a rider uses his right hand 


WHERE’S DAVY CROCKETT?—The replica of the Alamo at Alamo Village near Brackett- 
ville captures the Weathers’ attention during a brief side trip. James Stewart, Richard 
Widmark, Shirley Jones, Dean Martin, Anna Maria Alberghetti and Raquel Welch have 


been ‘‘residents”’ here during filming. 


for the front wheel brake and for 
the throttle and his right foot to 
operate the rear wheel brake. In 
addition, he uses his left hand for 
the clutch and his left foot to shift 
gears. To be sure a motorcyclist 
knows how to do all this correctly 
and safely on the road, he must 
pass a written test and then a rid- 
ing test given by the Department 
of Public Safety. 

We turned off the highway onto 
FM 140. Pickup trucks pulling 


OTTA REST—Red and Maurine stop in a roadside park near Brackettville to 


> next leg of their journey. When you’re beginning a long trip on motorcycles, 
t's better to ride only 150 miles the first day because your muscles are 


trailers loaded with sheep and 
goats became numerous and a few 
big cattle trucks passed us. Red 
and Maurine frequently swerved 
over to the right to allow enough 
room for the faster moving traffic 
to pass them, I noticed Red rode 
with his headlight on even though 
it was the middle of the day and 
the weather was perfectly clear. 
He told me later that he did this 
because motorcycles are extremely 
hard to see on the horizon and the 
headlight alerts the motorist that 
a bike is coming. 

“You can completely blot out an 
approaching motorcycle by simply 
holding up a_ pencil—that’s how 
hard they are to see,’ Red ex- 
plained, “I think there should be a 
statewide ordinance making it 
mandatory for riders to travel 
with their lights on.” 

About 3:30 I blinked my lights 
and the two bikes pulled off the 
road. I bade Red and Maurine good- 
bye and told them how much I 
had enjoyed riding along with 
them. Later, after they returned 
from their trip, I had an oppor- 
tunity to ride piggy back on Red’s 
bike out near Amistad Dam. Sit- 
ting there on the rear of the bike 
I looked down at the road below 
me and then out to the side at the 
tumbled boulders and the thorny 
ocotillo. A breeze bobbed the boats 
on Lake Amistad and rippled my 
clothes and at that moment I 
agreed with Red and Maurine— 
motorcycling is contagious. & 


THD Receives 


National Travel Award 


THE NATIONAL TRAVEL spotlight 
has focused once again on the Tex- 
as Highway Department, winner 
of the 1973 Discover America 
Award. The coveted award is 
given annually by Discover Amer- 
ica Travel Organizations, Inc., the 
country’s overall travel trade as- 
sociation. 

For the third time in six years, 
a record untopped by any other 
travel organization in the nation, 
the award was presented to Rich- 
ard Pierce, manager of D-16’s tra- 
vel development section, at cere- 
monies in Lake Placid, New York, 
on October 1. Competing against 


all other state, federal and terri- 


torial travel offices, the Depart- 
ment took the 1973 award for its 
InfoBord program introduced this 
year. 


Richard Pierce (center), manager of travel development for Travel and_ Information 
Division, accepts the 1973 Discover America Award for the Highway Department's 
new InfoBord program. Ramsey Pollard (left), awards chairman and editor of ‘Resort 
Management Magazine,’”’ and Robert Sullivan, chairman of Discover Amercia Travel 
Organizations, Inc. (DATO), offer congratulations. 


Ramsey Pollard, awards chair- 
man and vice-president of Resort 
Management magazine, made the 
announcement betore 600 leaders 
of the nation’s travel industry as- 
sembled for DATO’s annual travel 
conference. Pollard quoted Com- 
missioner Charles E. Simons, who 
described the state’s new program 
as “the most significant develop- 
ment in highway travel informa- 
tion since Texas established the 
nation’s first highway tourist bu- 
reaus in 1936.” 

The InfoBord program is being 
developed to provide travel infor- 
mation along the state’s Interstate 
and primary highway routes. In- 
foBords in highway rest areas are 
designed to picture and interpret 
scenic, historic, and recreational 
features of the immediate area. 
When the program is completed, 
188 InfoBords will interpret Tex- 
as attractions for more than 44,- 
500,000 people a year. 

The InfoBords differ from the 
old displays by giving specific in- 
formation on the area directly 
ahead of the traveler rather than 
general travel tips for the whole 
state. The black and white infor- 
mation sheets, which will be dis- 
played in the original cabinets, are 
made of a new vinyl-clad metal 
which will remain colorfast for at 
least five years. 

Luther DeBerry, state highway 
engineer, said, “This new concept 
puts travel information where 
travelers are...on the highways.” 
He explained the InfoBords capi- 
talize on the unplanned and flexi- 
ble travel style of modern tourists. 
DeBerry also noted that the con- 
cept of interpreting the surround- 
ing countryside overcomes the na- 
tionwide sameness of Interstate 
highways that have earned tl 
label “tunnels of isolation.” ba 


WHEN IT OPENS in January, 
this artist’s view of the Dallas/ 
Fort Worth Airport will be 
matched by the real thing: an 
airport unlike any other in the 
world. By then four _half-loop 
terminals will be in operation 
with 66 passenger gates expect- 
ed to serve 8,000,000 passen- 
gers during the first year. Ulti- 
mately, 234 gates in 13 termi- 
nals will serve an_ estimated 


200,000 passengers daily. 


Photographs and story by 
Bob Parvin 
Travel and Information Division 


SEEN FROM ALOFT, the _ inter- 
section of State Highway 114 
and north end of the airport’s 
spine highway form graceful 
concrete curves. Although the 
interchange is open to traffic, 
work continues to complete 
some of the traffic lanes, ac- 
cess roads, and to erect per- 
manent direction signs. 


Giant challenges lie ahead for the Highway Department in providing 


Dallas/Fort Worth’s mammoth airport with.... 


Superhighways to the Superport 


WHEN IT MAKES its debut on the 
1974 road maps, the town-sized 
proportions (27 square miles) of 
the new Dallas-Fort Worth Re- 
gional Airport and the airy net- 
work of roadways tying it to the 
11-county “Metroplex” it serves 
will resemble an overfed spider 
dangling precariously at the cen- 
ter of an attenuated, make-do web. 

The airport mass—17,500 flat 
acres sprawled over untilled farm- 
land equidistant between and 
slightly to the north of Dallas and 
Fort Worth—and the relative 
sparsity of major traffic arteries 
now feeding it suggest a threaten- 
ing disproportionment. 

But for now (and possibly the 
next two years) the airport-to- 
highways ratio is in fair balance. 

First-phase construction, billed 
out so far at a hefty $700 million 
or the airport and about $56 mil- 

for highway improvements 


outside it, is just about wrapped 
up. What’s been done so _ far 
amounts to a mere drop in the buc- 
ket toward achieving the grandiose 
building programs to be carried 
out through the year 2001. In case 
you haven’t heard, the DFW Air- 
port is to become the biggest, bus- 
iest and best designed in the world. 
It’s even boasted that this North 
Texas giant embodies the end even 
before the beginning of the super 
airport building era. 

The highway systems that will 
eventually serve it look super, too. 
At least on paper. 

Clearing away the traditional 
clouds of rivalry which have hung 
over Dallas and Tarrant counties 
for decades has been a fresh breeze 
of zesty cooperation brought on 
by the airport’s “Spirit of 2001” 
People in the North Texas region 
seem to have forgotten their long- 
time differences and jumped on the 


airport bandwagon. 

But teamwork has been the 
Golden Rule adhered to by airport 
designers and highway engineers 
long before Dallas and Fort Worth 
became friends over the airport. 
Before they went to work at their 
respective drawing boards, the 
planners had agreed well in ad- 
vance that an airport is only as 
good as the highways that serve 
it. If passengers don’t have effi- 
cient, speedy travel lanes to take 
them to and from the airport, then 
it has fulfilled only half its pur- 
pose. And the gargantuan DFW 
Airport is certainly not conceived 
to fly along at half speed. 

So highway building contracts 
and construction inside the airport 
were carried out almost simultane- 
ously to ensure that the facilities 
for smooth ground traffic flow 
would be operating by the time 
the landing strips and passenger 


terminals were ready to take on 
customers. Improvements to the 
five main highway connections 
with the airport will serve the 
complex about as expediently as 
the airport can accommodate air- 
planes and passengers over the 
next few years. 

Accurate predictions cannot be 
made of building expenses yet to 
be incurred or of traffic volumes 
which will come about as the DFW 
Airport is fitted out over the next 
three decades toward its optimum 
king-size scale. But everyone close 
to the airport’s planning agrees 
that its potential is open-ended. 
And when it officially opens in 
January with just four of its 138 
proposed mile-wide horseshoe- 
shaped passenger terminals oper- 
ating, it will be easy to see that 
the ultimate building scheme is 
only hinted in what is now avail- 
able at the airport. 


Within seven years the termi- 
nals will handle up to 12 million 
enplaned passengers and 250,000 
tons of air cargo a year. Daily op- 
erations will number more than 
1,420 simultaneous landings and 
takeoffs and up to two hundred 
747-type jumbo jets can be parked 
at the 234 total boarding gates in 
the terminal’s complex. The alrea- 
dy big, 12,000-foot-long runways 
can be expanded to 20,000 feet in 
the future and still have plenty of 
noise-buffering space to spare. 
Nestled inside the three major 
runways will be an executive air 
terminal, short takeoff and land- 
ing (STOL) facilities and maybe 
even an air museum. 

“So you see, it’s a viable, flexible 
and perfectly adaptable system 
which can be easily changed over 
the decades,” summed Erik Jons- 
son, DFW Airport board chair- 
man. ‘“We’ve taken every possi- 


bility into consideration because 
nobody knows what kind of flying 
device we’ll have in years to come 
whether winged aircraft or 
spacecraft.” 

But even as the DFW Airport 
stands on the threshhold of space- 
age air travel, there looms some 
doubt about the capability of the 
Texas Highway Department to 
help with its launching. 

Expansion programs at the air- 
port will hinge upon increasing de- 
mand for air services and then 
upon the availability of building 
money. To date, the massive proj- 
ect has been financed almost en- 
tirely through a local bond issue 
and some revenue bonds which 
will be retired by income earned 
from landing fees, concessions, 
rentals and other sources, includ- 
ing airline investments. 

But highway officials who have 
worked hand in glove with airport 
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“DRIVE-TO-GATE’’ DESIGN concept of the 
DFW Airport’s half-loop terminals allows 
the traveler to park his car close to the 
front door of the terminal, buy his ticket, 
check his luggage and board a waiting 
jet within a space of only 120 feet. As 
shown in the cutaway drawing at the 
left, each terminal loop is comprised of 
several ‘‘mini-terminal’’ modules which are 
intended as a modern day return to the 
one plane-one terminal concept of the 
early days of passenger aviation. Board- 
ing passengers will take speedy escala- 
tors up to the terminal lobby. Deplaning 
passengers will walk directly through the 
baggage claim area to their waiting cars, 
or descend to the basement to board an 
Airtrans automated transit car for a ride 
to another terminal or an outlying park- 
ing lot. 


designers through the first con- 
struction phase are growing con- 
cerned that the overall unavailabil- 
ity of funds to build highways and 
recent changes in the rules for fed- 
eral aid to highways may persist 
when there is a crying need for 
modernized freeway systems 
around the airport. 

Money availability—not neces- 
sarily increasing traffic demands 
—will be the determining factor 
in achieving the ultimate building 
plans of the Highway Department, 
not only around the DFW Airport 
but throughout the state. 

So, the analogy of the fat spider 

ended flimsily from its under- 
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strength web may become a clear 
picture of the airport by Phase II, 
1980, or sooner. If highway con- 
struction does not keep pace with 


work at the airport, then the 
bright promise that has all but 
eliminated the symbolic hyphen of 
competition between Fort Worth 
and Dallas and one that could spell 
a propitious future for Texas and 
the Midwest could be dimmed in- 
definitely. 

Engineers with stacks of high- 
way blueprints marked “‘proposed”’ 
or “pending” can only sit back and 
twiddle their thumbs as they wait 
impatiently for the traffic light to 
the airport to change and put them 
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back on the road of the future. 
The important, not to say urgent, 
additional work that needs doing 
in the general airport area figures 
out to $235 million (more than 
four times the amount and scope 
of work which has thus far been 
accomplished), almost none of 
which is available. 

“Highway building should be 
moving at a continuous pace right 
now,” said Bob Brown, District 2 
assistant district engineer, ‘‘What 
we’ve done is going to serve ade- 
quately for a while, but the heat’s 
already on us to get more freeways 
built.” 

The Tarrant-Dallas county line 


which nearly bisects the DFW Air- 
port serves as the border between 
District 2 on the west and District 
18 to the east. The line also equal- 
ly divides construction loads and 
costs borne by each district in pro- 
viding access lanes to the airport. 

At about the time Dallas and 
Fort Worth were reaching agree- 
ment on the present location of 
their regional airport, the High- 
way Department had completed 
the first regional transportation 
studies for highway needs through 
1985. In 1967 highway officials 
met with members of the airport 
planning board to draw up a 10- 
point highway construction pro- 
posal which would lend itself to 
the airport. Fortunately, the De- 
partment’s earlier conclusions 
closely paralleled the road needs 
and projected construction costs 
decided at the airport meeting, 
give or take a couple of multimil- 
lion-dollar interchanges at the 
stem and stern of the airport. 

“The timing was ideal for us,” 
explained District 2 Engineer J. 
R. Stone, who recalled that pro- 
posals for highway improvements 
and construction of the new air- 
port helped serve as mutual stim- 
uli to get the projects under way. 
To connect the airport with sur- 
rounding cities, freeway-type mo- 
difications were planned for five 
routes in the region that were to 
have undergone face-lifting any- 
way, Stone said, They are State 
Highways 121, 121-Alternate and 
183 from Fort Worth; State High- 
way 360, a north-south route 
through Arlington, and _ State 
Highways 114 and 188 from Dal- 
las. Long-range plans call for con- 
struction of brand new freeways 
to run along the east and west 
sides of the airport. 

But District 2’s first task, and 
the only projects not written into 
the regional transportation plan 
of the 1960’s, was construction of 
major interchanges at the north 
and south ends of the airport’s 
spine road. Federal monies were 
made available to help with these 
projects which totaled nearly $16 
million. Interchange contracts 
were awarded under strict dead- 
line provisions. 
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“We wanted to make sure the 
interchanges were finished by the 
time the airport spine road was 
completed so that traffic could 
flow over it right away,” Stone 
said. 

Thus, the neck and neck con- 
struction pace was set. 

Meanwhile, work was well un- 
der way to reroute old SH 121 to 
an alternate route, which leads 
off from Fort Worth’s outer loop 
Interstate 820, on a more lateral 
course toward the south end of the 
airport. The new 121 has been 
completed to eight and six-lane ur- 
ban freeway specifications from 
Fort Worth through the now bur- 
geoning communities of Hurst and 
Bedford. Beyond Bedford the free- 
way links to Spur 350 at Euless 
and smoothly connects with the 
South Airport Interchange. 

Just beyond 121’s juncture with 
Spur 350, SH 183 funnels its traf- 
fic from Fort Worth into the im- 
proved mainline to the south air- 
port gate. Highway 183, an exist- 
ing roadway through more densely 


populated sections of Bedford and 
Euless, was broadened to four and 
six divided and undivided lanes 
from its point of origin back to 
the west in Fort Worth’s Rich- 
mond Hills area. 

Dallasites bound for the mam- 
moth airport can drive over either 
SH 183 which branches off of 1H 
35 East at the city’s western mid- 
section, or travel SH 114 across 
to the north entrance. Both high- 
ways are undergoing the finishing 
phases of work to convert them 
from four-lane rural routes to 
modernized six-lane limited access 
routes. Work is continuing on 
ramps, frontage roads, bridges 
and overpasses but not to the ex- 
tent that it impedes traffic flow. 

The distance to the new super- 
port from either Dallas or Fort 
Worth is 17 miles but the time it 
takes to arrive at the ticket count- 
er varies some with the route one 
chooses to take and the traffic con- 
ditions encountered along the way. 
Morning and evening rush-hour 
traffic sometimes crowds High- 


FORT WORTH DISTRICT highway engineers confer over a layout 
of existing and proposed routes in the area of the new Dallas/ 
Fort Worth Regional Airport. From the left are Assistant District 
Engineer Robert A. Brown; Leslie F. French, designing engineer; 
Bill Stewart, right of way engineer; Billy Hardie, supervising de- 
signing engineer and District Engineer J. R. Stone. 


way 183 and congestion at the “Y”’ 
intersection of 183 and 114 at Tex- 
as Stadium is threatening to be 
troublesome, Field Circle, a tricky 
five-way juncture which north 
central Dallasites encounter as 
they head for Interstate 35 or 
highways connecting with 183 and 
114, is also a potential sore spot. 

Over near Fort Worth, drivers 
experience similar slowdowns 
when traveling through the den- 
sifying residential, commercial 
and industrial zones along 183 
from Hurst to Euless. 

“Corridors” for mass transit 
routes to the airport from the east 
and west have not been excluded 
from Highway Department plan- 
ning but this mode of travel is 
about as far from reality as the 
ultimate development of the air- 
port. But already Dallas and Fort 
Worth’s chambers of commerce 
are urging their residents to ride 
aboard the special buses now shut- 
tling to the midcities area. 

Future transportation  head- 
aches to the airport because of in- 
sufficient highway connections be- 
came apparent ironically on the 
airport’s inauguration day Sep- 
tember 2. 

In expectation of thousands of 
visitors to dedication ceremonies, 
open house and air show activities, 
special buses ran between Fort 
Worth and Dallas through the 
weekend. Local radio and televi- 
ion announcers urged visitors who 


were not planning to ride the buses 
to organize car pools and take spe- 
cial routes to the airport. To avoid 
congestion, Fort Worth and mid- 
cities residents were routed to the 
south gate and Dallasites were 
asked to travel Highway 114 to 
the north entrance. 

The solution to eventual traffic 
problems around the airport is in 
the piles of well-laid highway mas- 
ter plans which District 2 and Dis- 
trict 18 engineers speculate will 
take more than $100 million per 
district and many years of steady 
work to complete. 
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AN IMPROVED JUNCTION, State High- 
way 183 near its intersection with Spur 
350 at Euless directs east-bound Fort 
Worth traffic to the south entrance to the 
DFW Airport. Some construction here and 
along several other highways that have 
been reshaped to serve the airport from 
Dallas-Fort Worth and surrounding com- 
munities is still being conducted. 


PLANS FOR THE FUTURE are lifted for appraisal by District 18 
Designing Engineer John V. Blain Jr., whose section has plotted 
another 45 miles of freeways to serve the new DFW airport. 
District 18 and District 2 have let about $56 million in con- 
tracts in the area. In the next 20 years an additional $200 mil- 
lion will be needed. 


Topping the Dallas headquar- 
ters’ list of priorities is a nine-mile 
extension of Interstate 635 which 
would serve north Dallasites with 
a direct and speedy route to the 
north end of the airport. This $40 
million, 10-lane freeway project 
was originally slated to have been 
well under way by the time the . 
airport opens and completed by as 
early as 1980. But the earth has 
yet to be moved under the short- 
grass prairie land which 635 is 
planned to traverse. Right of 
way is being purchased by the 
state and Dallas County for the 
freeway but there is no present in- 
dication if federal funds will be 
made available for the project. 
The funding question stems from 
the 1973 revision of the Federal 
Aid Highway Act that changes the 
eligibility of primary highway 
subsidization. Money for primary 
routes can only be awarded to ru- 
ral highway construction, which 
raises some question about the 
classification of the proposed ex- 
tension of 635. 

The northerly route is critical 
to take the pressure off of State 
Highways 183 and 114. 

District 18 has modified about 
half of Spur 348 into a divided - 
urban arterial highway that will 
provide a more direct connection 
with SH 114 at Field Circle. This 
$3.5 million project should also 
offer relief to conditions around 
Texas Stadium. 


VIEW FROM THE TOWER unfolds a sweeping panorama over two of the three nearly 
completed passenger terminals as well as their outlying taxiways and networks of 
connecting roads. The $70 million, 190-foot control tower is the tallest structure at 
the new airport. From its 11-sided control center continuous aircraft operations on the 
complex’s six major runways will be monitored. 
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The boldest of District 18’s 
plans calls for construction of the 
23-mile first leg of the outer-outer 
loop—a multilane freeway that 
will eventually encircle Dallas 
much the way Loop 635 does to- 
day. Design and environmental 
impact hearings for proposed 
Loop 9 have been held from the 
route’s origin point with Inter- 
state 20 (another east-west free- 
way, now about 50 percent com- 
plete), 10 miles’ northward 
through Arlington and Grand 
Prairie to the eastern perimeter 
of the airport. Right of way will 


be bought with equal state-county 


participation. Construction of the 


‘ 


first section of Loop 9 is estima- 
ted at about $120 million for 
which no funds are in sight. 

Loop 9 will cross several east- 
west routes: SH 303, US 8&0, the 
Dallas-Fort Worth Turnpike, SH 
183 and SH 114 and proposed 
Loop 635. If Loop 9 ever gets 
under way, a four-mile freeway 
spur will provide another connec- 
tion to it with 635. The spur, num- 
bered 484, will also cross SH 114. 
It is intended to give North Dallas 
drivers more direct access to the 
south entrance of the airport but 
funds for the spur won’t be avail- 
able until Loop 9 becomes more 
than a drawing board dream. 
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Sometime before the turn of the 
century highway engineers and 


Dallasites hope to see Loop 9 sur- . 


round all four sides of the city. 
Estimates for the whole job are 
more than $500 million today and 
with construction costs rising by 
the month this figure is “only a 
starting point,’ as one engineer 
put it. 

“But with money as scarce as it 
is, I wouldn’t look for Loop 9 to 
get under way for many, many 
years,” he speculated. 

On the other side of the line 
Fort Worth engineers have drawn 
up plans which although not as 
elaborate as those devised by Dis- 
trict 18 are nevertheless aimed at 
pushing traffic as efficiently to 
and from both ends of the airport. 

Much of the plan centers around 
the destiny of SH 360, now an on- 
again off-again divided highway 
that will provide a direct link to 
airport entrances for residents in 
the Arlington area and all points 
southward, Construction along 
360 is now in its middle stages. 
Ultimately, the route will become 
a freeway originating at US 287 
from where it will aim due north 
past Interstate 20, Arlington and 
Grand Prairie, US 80, the turn- 
pike and SH 183 at Euless. From 
this point, the highway will curve 


along the western boundary of the 
airport to connect five miles (at $2 


million per mile) later with a 
planned rerouted, northbound sec- 
tion of SH 121. The highways will 
then join ranks and turn eastward 
into Grapevine and the north air- 
port interchange on the now built 
concrete lanes of 121 and 114. 
Some $21,850,000 has been esti- 
mated to finish converting 360 in- 
to a four and six-lane freeway 
from Park Row in south Arlington 
to near the 183 intersection. Much 
of the work from 183 to the Dal- 
las-Fort Worth turnpike has been 
accomplished, except for a multi- 
lane bridge across the Trinity 
River. Frontage roads and inter- 
changes are to be built later in 
some areas. Under the Interstate 
20 contract, two and a half miles 
of frontage roads are now going 
in from Park Row to the new In- 
terstate. The freeway section will 
come under subsequent contract. 
One of the most expensive jobs 
yet to be accomplished before 860 


PLANNERS AND PROMOTERS, Erik Jonsson, DFW Airport board chairman (left above), 
and fellow members Wes Wise, Dallas mayor (right), and Fort Worth Mayor R. M. 
Stovall assume different poses during an airport dedication press conference Septem- 
ber 21. The massive new airport is due to open in January. Its economic influence is 
predicted to cause a doubling of the surrounding Dallas-Tarrant county population 


within a decade. 


is completely serviceable will be 
construction of a four-level inter- 
change at the 183 intersection. 
The big interchange will lie partly 
on property now owned by Fort 
Worth’s Greater Southwest Inter- 
national Airport. This pint-sized 
airfield is slated to be decommis- 
sioned as soon as its big neighbor 
to the north becomes operative. 
The estimated cost for building 
the 360/183 interchange is around 
$14 million, not yet financed. 
Highway 360 carries out its 
fullest role of service to the air- 
port from this point northward. 
But the $10 million and right of 
way money needed for this con- 
struction is not at hand, nor are 


is what DFW Ailir- 


THE PEOPLE MOVER 
port planners call the 40-passenger elec- 
trically powered Airtrans cars which glide 


over some 13 miles of concrete guide- 
ways to deliver air passengers from ter- 
minal to terminal and shuttle between 
outlying parking lots. In addition to trans- 
porting people, some Airtrans cars will be 
used as conveyors of baggage, mail, sup- 


plies and garbage. Before the airport 
reaches its ultimate development later 
similar mass transit units 


this century, 
will link surrounding cities to the complex. 


funds to build the Bedford-to- 
Grapevine offshoot of SH 121, a $9 
million job. 

If the two routes become avail- 
able, travelers on Highway 360 
will have a choice of going to the 
south or the north airport gates, 
as will motorists from Fort Worth 
who encounter the “Y” of High- 
way 121 at Euless. 

The land area inside the tri- 
angle formed by highways 183, 
121 and 360 (almost a third the 
size of the airport) is expected to 
sprout with overnight prosperity 
once the superport is in steady op- 
eration. At this time some raw 
farmland in the zone is selling for 
up to $25,000 per acre. 
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But this won’t be the only loca- 
tion for massive development out- 
side the airport fences. Little 
Grapevine (which almost died on 
the vine before the airport came 
along) is probably going to be- 
come THE transportation capital 
of Texas because of its close prox- 
imity to the airport. The new free- 
ways will also contribute measur- 
ably to its busy future. 

A socioeconomic survey con- 
ducted in 1970 predicted that the 
population of the Metroplex area 
would double to about 4.4 million 
people by 1980 under the eco- 
nomic impact of the regional air- 
port. The Southwest Metroplex is 
the largest single consumer mar- 
ket in the South and Southwest, 
and is the 12th largest Standard 
Metropolitan Statistical Area 
(SMSA) in the nation. Its popu- 
lation has a buying income of 
$10.6 billion, ranking 10th nation- 
ally. More studies show that the 
new airport will be a nucleus of an 
air transportation system that will 
embrace 11 states and 39 million 
people in the southern United 
States. Some 52 percent of all air 
passengers in Texas now go 
through Dallas/Fort Worth and 
by 1980 this should approach 60 
percent. 

Up to 47,000 jobs will be gen- 
erated by the airport of which 
15,000 will be spread across the 
state in manufacturing and serv- 
ice industries. The airport itself 
is expected to employ 18,500 per- 
sons by 1975 and as many as 25,- 
000 five years later. 

Most of these people will drive 
automobiles and they will demand 
the fastest, safest and most con- 
venient routes to and from their 
jobs. Air passengers commuting 
to the complex and freighters 
transporting their cargoes back 
and forth will also expect the most 
of Texas highways. 

The facilities now available will 
serve these needs sufficiently for 
the next few years. But whether 
the network of highways between 
Dallas and Fort Worth are 
strengthened proportionately with 
future demand and rapid growth 
in the area is an issue of conjec- 
ture and concern at this time. 


A Complex of Superlatives 


THE FUTURISTIC PLANNING, one-of-a-kind facil- 
ities and super size of the Dallas/Fort Worth Re- 
gional Airport boggles the mind. 

Public relations people for the complex mince 
their glowing descriptions of the mammoth air- 
port with catchy superlatives and similes. Airport 
architects explain their feat in 21st Century 
terms. DFW Airport directors beam confidently 
now that the airport has helped resolve longtime 
squabbles between Dallas and Fort Worth and set 
much of North Texas on a course to prosperity. 
Contractors who have put the massive complex 
together marvel at the construction records they 
have set. Real estate developers in the area water 
at the mouth at the thought of the rich and boom- 
ing future ahead of them. And those who will 
make the airport function hold back none of their 
pride at belonging to an operation unlike any in 
the world. 

But perhaps the key to comprehending the 
scope of this great airport is that it has been de- 
signed with two principles in mind: simple utility 
and the space and master plan to expand well into 
the next century as aviation needs grow. For all 
of its vastness DFW Airport makes boarding an 
airplane as easy as it was back in the 1930’s when 
a passenger had only to walk a few steps from his 
car to the ticket counter and the waiting plane. 
In an ultramodern, tomorrow sense, DFW repre- 
sents one well-designed step backward in passen- 
ger aviation. 

An excellent illustration of the DFW Airport’s 
ability to grow is in the area of the airfield. Three 
runways are constructed for the airport’s open- 
ing phase. Two of these will be 11,400-foot pri- 
mary runways and the third a shorter crosswind 
facility. Ultimately, the two primaries can be ex- 
tended to 13,440 feet and sometime in the future 
two north-south 20,000-foot runways will be built. 

The largest paving contract ever awarded went 
into construction of the three runways: three mil- 
lion surface yards at $57 million. There is enough 
concrete in the runways, terminal structures and 
airport roadways to pave a four-lane highway 
about 210 miles long. And if all the earth moved 
during the first phase of construction was loaded 
into 10-yard dump trucks lined bumper to bump- 
er, they would stretch around the world. 

Yet, only slightly more than half of the air- 
port’s 17,500 acres is utilized by runway space, 
buildings, taxiways and roads. Early in the de- 
signing phase a computer was fed information to 
solve noise-level problems and aviation needs 
through the year 2001. The actual configuration 


of the airport is a design provided by this com- 
puter. Even when its runways are stretched to 
maximum lengths there will still be about three 
miles of void, sound-buffering space inside the 
airport boundaries. 

So huge is the DFW Airport that it could swal- 
low up Manhattan Island. It takes in more prop- 
erty than the combined areas of JFK, O’Hare and 
Los Angeles airports. And when fully developed, 
it will handle more traffic than all three of New 
York’s airports. 

During its first year of operations eight mil- 
lion passengers are expected to be handled by the 
Texas airport. This number will more than double 
by 1980 and by the year 2000 about 50 million 
passengers will use the airport. In addition, enor- 
mous air cargo facilities will be built to handle 
enough goods to set the DFW well in the lead 
when aircraft eventually become a major means 
of freighting. 

The airport design represents a triple break- 
through in the development of transport hub fa- 
cilities. These are: 1. The high-speed Internation- 
al Parkway, or spine road, a 10-lane, 50 mile-per- 
hour divided freeway with spin-off parking, Ulti- 
mately, there will be space for parking up to 
40,000 cars near the airport’s 18 terminal build- 
ings and in outlying lots. 2. The large-radius 
circular concept of the terminal facilities with its 
continuous flow capability for optimum passenger 
and aircraft access. Aircraft will be able to nose 
in almost directly in front of the terminal, allow- 
ing passengers only a short walk from the park- 
ing lot to the plane. 3. A computer-controlled 
multiterminal transit system for passengers and 
baggage will further eliminate the need for leg- 
work in going between terminals or from the 
plane to the parking lot. The 40-passenger, elec- 
trically driven AirTrans cars were designed espe- 
cially for the DFW Airport. 

Driving to and from the terminals, passengers 
will enjoy the airport’s garden-like atmosphere. 
Somewhat resembling the squat design and color- 
ing of Indian pueblos, all concrete structures of 
the terminal buildings employ a soft, tan-colored 
cement called ‘‘Warmtone.” Additionally, nearly 
two million trees, shrubs and flowering plants 
have been set about. 

“Naturally our primary function is to build the 
safest and most efficient airport in the world,” 
said Mike Sganga, director of airport planning, 
“but we also feel that this beautiful landscaping 
program will substantiate the enormous pride we 
North Texans have in this facility.” 
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Dale’s House of History 


A PANORAMA OF THE PAST greets 
the visitor to Dale Terry’s House 
of History in Wichita Falls. Trea- 
sures of eras and people now van- 
ished beckon from wooden shelves 
to be touched, handled, discussed 
and readmitted to the world of the 
present. 

The invitation of the aged me- 
morabilia is irresistible, and with 
the grasp of a Civil War medal, an 
1896 football ticket, gold scales 
from Dakota Territory, or any of 
one half a million other relics in 
the shop comes the satisfying feel- 
ing of establishing rapport with 
an earlier time and the people who 
occupied it. 

To Dale Terry, Highway De- 
partment safety coordinator and 
public affairs officer in the Wich- 
ita Falls district, his House of His- 
tory is a mouthpiece for the past 
of the area, a past long neglected. 
Since 1961 the energetic man has 
been collecting items for his mu- 
seum with steadily growing con- 
viction and excitement about the 
project. 

To finance the museum collec- 
tions, Terry bartered and traded 
for antiques to sell in the commer- 
cial end of the building; so suc- 
cesstully, in fact, that the two 
areas of the history house now vie 
for browsers’ attentions. 

The museum section dips an- 
tique fingers into three main 
areas: photography, law enforce- 
ment and firefighting. Terry’s 
printing and news reporting ex- 
perience determined his_ topic 
choice. 

“T hung around the fire depart- 
ment so much they appointed me 
mascot,” Terry said. ~I covered 


Enthusiastic companions in Terry’s 
House of History venture, Rose and 
Chuck Howard still enjoy perusing the 
antiques and memorabilia. 


Story, photographs by Jennifer Gordon 
Travel and Information Division 


police, fire, highway patrol and 
city government beats and knew 
they all had historic flair, so that’s 
what I chose to collect.” 

Choosing a spot for the museum 
was no problem either—the histo- 
ry house stands on Terry’s own 
roots. His parents bought the land 
in 1919 for a house and print shop. 
Dale was born there into poverty 
typical of the time: “My father 
had to hock his watch to get the 
money to pay for my mother’s 
medicine when I was born.” He 
worked in the print shop during 
his childhood and regrets throw- 
ing away valuable things in his 
efforts to keep the place clean. 

The lack of material things dur- 


ing his youth left Terry without 
any tangible remembrances of his 
beginnings and with a determina- 
tion to make up his loss by pre- 
serving evidence of Wichita Falls’ 
history. 

After an in-depth probe into re- 
search books on antiques and how 
to locate them, Terry began col- 
lecting in earnest. Within a 50- 
mile radius of his home he fre- 
quented auctions, flea markets, ga- 
rage sales and antique shops until 
he had a noteworthy collection. 

Next he met the challenge of 
housing his prizes by laboring af- 
ter work hours and on weekends 
to remodel the print shop. The 
spirit of the endeavor was conta- 
gious and drew over 300 people 
to his aid at one time or another 
during the work, 

“It was like a return of the barn 


raising spirit,” Terry’s wife and 
foremost supporter, Joleene, said. 
“You never know how many 
friends you have until you start a 
project like this.” 

Among other feats, the Terrys 
and friends applied 338 gallons of 
paint, constructed shelves, re- 
glassed worn display cabinets and 
paneled and curtained off various 
sections of the building. 

Since many of the antiques 
came in varying states of disre- 
pair, Terry interrupted work on 
the building to restore his trea- 
sures, often using home remedies 
as old as the item. Neat’s-foot oil 
is the universal balm for cracked 
and peeling leather, and armed 
with it and lanolin the craftsman 
returned all his camera cases to 
their original luster. He has put 
into working condition everything 
displayed, from cameras dating 
back to 1880 when Eastman was 


Photography and cameras have always 
intrigued Dale Terry and account for a 
major display in his museum. He ex- 
plains the inner workings of an old cam- 
era to this wife, Joleene, and son, Kenny 
(right), and museum visitors. 


a young inventor, to a vintage 
typewriter manufactured in 1891. 
The commercial end of his estab- 


lishment has functioning items 
ranging back to 1795. 
In his enthusiasm, Terry ad- 


mits often “going a little over- 
board.” During fits of collecting 
fever, he has acquired two com- 
plete collections of regimented 
stock from World War II supply 
stores—including thousands of 
badges and medals ranging from 
10 to 80 years old. Two hundred 
to 300 Civil War medals have also 
worked their way into his hands. 
He is especially vulnerable to but- 
tons of all kinds. 

Terry has *made a. place for a 


woman’s touch, too...rows of 
glassware, china and silver and 
antique furniture line the room. 
His wife, with the eccentricity ty- 
pical of collectors, protects a large 
array of elephants, thimbles and 
eye-washing glasses inside their 
home. 

After years of wild shopping 
binges and laboring to get the 
building and memorabilia ready, 
the couple and their sons, Kenny, 
9, and Kelly, 4, faced September 
8, opening day of the House of 
History, with elation tinged with 
a mild dose of fear. 

“Getting it ready melted us phy- 
sically, financially, and mentally,” 
Terry said. “It’s a shaky experi- 
ence to have your money secure 
one day and then watch it disap- 
pear into paint, paneling and heir- 
looms, But I had to realize my goal 
of making the area’s history avail- 
able to the people.” 
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He paused and glanced at his 
two boys roaming around the dis- 
plays. “I also wanted my sons to 
learn how to work, both indivi- 
dually and as a family, towards a 
common goal.” Later Kenny 
proved his dad had_ succeeded 
when he set up a stand of, not 
lemonade, but military patches 
which he peddles to the younger 
set of Wichita Falls. 

“They are both pack rats in 
their own right,” Terry laughed. 
“But at least they will have things 
to hold and touch and look back 
on so their history won’t be just a 
vague memory. And they really 
can’t help it with a father who’s 
been accused of being a trasher all 
his life. 

“But I’m really not a trasher,” 
he said in self-defense, “I guess a 
better term would be a sentimen- 
Paiste, 

By the end of opening day, 300 
people had browsed the results of 
Terry’s years of “trashing” and 
labor, All his toil had been justi- 
fied by fellow collectors’ and 
townspeople’s gratifying response. 

“Most of them were amazed to 
find such a rich history from their 
area. They are astounded to find 
themselves surrounded by such 
treasures,” Terry said. 

The rewarding response has set 


Fire-fighting and law enforcement equip- 
ment and badges from days long past 
captivate audiences, while his son Kelly 
stages his own imaginary shoot-out in 
the aisle. 


new cogs turning in the collector’s 
head. He hopes to start Western 
and Indian collections and is al- 
ready eyeing the back wall of the 
building with dreams of expand- 
ing. More mundane things occupy 
him currently, however—like pay- 
ing the electric bill. He and his 
partner, Chuck Howard, took 
their last 20 one-dollar bills and 
taped them to the ribbon used at 
the ribbon cutting on opening day. 
“We cut it right down the mid- 
dle and put $10 in the fire collec- 
tion and $10 in the law enforce- 
ment fund. No one believed us but 
that was the rock bottom of our 
funds,” Terry admitted. 
Although his monetary re- 
sources are depleted, Terry still 
has an untapped gold mine of me- 
morabilia piled in a garage and 
an apartment. He has, among 
other things, over 500 pounds of 
letters and diaries to cull and 
3,800 picture negatives housed in 
two trash barrels to go through. 
“Fortunately I don’t require 
much sleep,” he said, looking over 
the bulging garage-storeroom. 
Joleene opens the House of His- 


tory at 2 p.m. on weekdays and 
Dale relieves her when he comes 
home from work, greeting guests 
or bartering with collectors until 
the museum empties around 9 p.m. 


Saturdays are reserved for trav- — 


eling or family escape from deal- 
ing with the past to making memo- 
ries for the future. 

Terry finds time in his crowded 
schedule for arranging displays of 
his collections in art museums and 
at the fire and police stations. He 
is also a walking commercial for 
the Texas Public Employees Asso- 
ciation. 

With his unbounding energy 
and enthusiasm for his vocation 
and avocation Terry lives his mes- 
sage to fellow Highway Depart- 
ment workers: 

“My wife and I feel about this 
project like we have all the others 
in our lives—if you work at some- 
thing, you should do the best you 
can, If our enthusiasm ever fades, 
these doors will close. When your: 
enthusiasm for anything dies, 
either your job or a hobby, it’s 
time to move on.” 

Until that day, the past will con- 
tinue its parade in Dale Terry’s 
House of History, spinning a web 
of nostalgia around the bypasser 
with glistening strands linking 
then to now. & 


AWARDS 


(As of November 30, 1973) 

45 Years 

District 14 

James M. Owens, District Engineer 


40 Years 

Maintenance Operations Division 

Travis W. Brown, Engineer of Buildings and Real Estate 
District 2 

Clarence S. Tilley, Senior Resident Engineer 

District 15 

Robert O. Lytton, District Engineer 


35 Years 

District 16 

Jim Baresh, Maintenance Technician II 

District 25 

Curtis L. Kidwell, Maintenance Construction Supervisor II 


30 Years 

District 1 

Elmer N. Bramlett, Engineering Technician V 
District 4 

Billy J. Mooney, Shop Foreman IV 

District 9 

Irven D. Sheppard, Maintenance Construction Foreman III 
District 12 

Juan Bijarro, Maintenance Technician II 
District 13 z 
Alfred H. Holik, Maintenance Technician II 
District 15 

Juan Martinez, Maintenance Technician II 
Alfredo P. Ortiz, Maintenance Technician II 
District 20 

Earl M. McWilliams, Maintenance Technician II 
Hampie E. Wigley, Maintenance Technician II 


25 Years 

Automation Division 

Howard M. Peterson, Administrator, Technical Programs II 
Materials and Tests Division 

Willie J. Davis, Materials Analyst II 

District 1 

Marvin L. Douglas, Maintenance Technician | 

District 6 

Silas Ussery, Engineering Technician V 

District 8 

L. Z. Harp, Maintenance Technician II 

District 10 

Jack H. Burgess, Maintenance Construction Supervisor II 
Howard Davis Jr., Maintenance Technician II 

Andrew J. Scott, Maintenance Construction Supt. II 
District 11 

Elwood Parrish, Engineering Technician Ill 

District 12 

Lawrence Schmidt, Engineering Technician IV 

District 14 

James S. Bargsley, Accountant III 

District 16 

Robert W. Kunkel, Engineering Technician II 

Damacio M. Ramirez, Maintenance Technician | 

District 17 

Willie H. Hegefeld, Maintenance Technician II 

District 18 

Johnnie C. Garrett, Engineering Technician V 

District 19 

Leslie W. Duke, Maintenance Construction Supervisor II 


District 20 

Jessie C. Ebarb, Maintenance Construction Foreman III 
Albert J. Powell, Maintenance Technician II 

Robert J. Smith, Maintenance Technician II 

District 21 

Filiberto Rodriguez, Maintenance Technician | 

District 23 

Taylor R. Hendricks, Engineering Aide IV 


RETIREMENTS 


Administration 

Preston C. Goode, Programs Engineer 
Automation Division 

Geraldine B. Winters, Data Processing Supervisor | 
Equipment and Procurement Division 

Ronda N. Wood, Accounting Clerk III 

Planning and Research 

Joe E. Wright, Director of Planning Survey Division 
Right of Way Division 

Victor W. Pannell, Right of Way Agent III 
District 1 

James C. Banister Jr., Maintenance Technician II 
James H. McCollum, Draftsman II 

Bertram A. Moss, Maintenance Technician | 
Vaudie V. Phipps, Maintenance Technician | 
District 5 

Marvin E. Bass, Engineering Technician IV 
District 7 

Climmet O. Neff, Maintenance Technician II 
Estle H. Otte, Maintenance Technician II 
District 8 

Maurice Askins, Maintenance Technician | 
Homer F. Ray, Senior Resident Engineer 

Oscar B. Seabourn, Shop Foreman IV 

District 9 

Paul T. Hensler, Senior Resident Engineer 
Jack D. Odell, Engineering Technician V 
District 12 

Wayland E. Kay, Maintenance Construction Supt. II 
District 13 

Henry A. Dungen, Maintenance Technician II 
District 14 

Benton E. Davidson, Maintenance Technician II 
James M. Owens, District Engineer 

Marvin M. Williams, Maintenance Technician II 
District 15 

John L. Copenhaver, Right of Way Agent II 
Daniel J. Mangold, Maintenance Technician II 
District 16 

Noble L. Fulkes, Engineering Technician II 
District 17 

Roy A. Smith, Maintenance Technician II 
District 18 

Hughie M. Libhart, Maintenance Technician II 
District 20 

Walter M. Williams, Maintenance Technician lI 
District 21 

Tomas L. Izaguirre, Engineering Technician V 
John S. Leyendecker, Senior Design Engineer 
District 23 

Jimmie D. Munsell, Maintenance Construction Foren 
District 24 

Herman J. Morgan, Maintenance Technician |! 
District 25 

Clovis H. Reid, Engineering Technician V 


To and From Our Readers 


Who Remembers The Nicaragua? 

Travel and Information Division 
writer Buck Scheib’s mention of 
the stranded hulk of the SS Nica- 
ragua in his August Texas High- 
ways article, “Shore for All Sea- 
sons,” sparked some interesting 
questions from the editor of a 
Southeast Texas newspaper as to 
what, besides illegal guns, was the 
ship carrying and from which port 
had she sailed before it was 
washed ashore in Padre Island the 
night of October 16, 1912. Orange 
Leader Editor J. Cullen Browning, 
in a letter to Scheib, speculated the 
ship had recently visited the Port 
of Orange to take on a load of 
lumber. A 61-year-old photograph 
proves its presence there, Brown- 
ing explained, but there are no rec- 
ords of the date on which the ship 
was in Orange. 

Just for the record, does any- 
body remember when? 


Weed On 

Usually, when Mike Garcia, 
maintenance foreman at Falfur- 
rias, hears his crews speak of 
“weed” they are referring to the 
common variety that flourishes 
along the right of way and causes 
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many a headache to mowing crews. 

However, on September 7 when 
Oscar Solis, Bernal L. Rios and 
Adan Martinez called Mike to 
come see the ‘‘weed” they’d found, 
they referred to a variety that had 
already been cut. 

While performing routine work 
on SH 285 east of Falfurrias they 
discovered a 300-pound stash of 
marijuana, all neatly bundled and 
hidden away in the real weeds. 
Soon after the proper authorities 
were summoned, a throng of extra 
help showed up to assist in de- 
weeding the right of way. 


The College Friendship Built 

Highway Department employees 
Jim Palmer and Vanoy Capehart 
of Mount Pleasant belong to that 
special fraternity of former Army 
buddies who seem to have a knack 
for closing ranks and helping one 
another, even to the extent of es- 
tablishing a college. 

Engineers at the Mount Plea- 
sant residency and onetime troop- 
ers with the U.S. Army’s 49th 
Armored Division, Palmer and 
Capehart decided college courses 
in mid-management would help 
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their professional advancement. 
They decided to talk it over with — 
their other Army pal, Bob Wal- — 
ters, dean of academic instruction | 
at Paris Junior College. 

“Much to our surprise, Bob told 
us if we could get a class of 15 
students together he’d outline the 
course and send a PJC instructor 
over to Mount Pleasant to teach 
us,” said Capehart. 

Walters said studies had been 
made about the possibility of lo- 
cating an extension of Paris Jun- 
ior College at Mount Pleasant “but 
Jim and Vanoy really lit a fire 
under us and got us going on the 
community center college con- 
cept.” 

The men saw to it that some 25 
students were enrolled in the 
course’s first session last January, 
most of whom came from the 
Highway Department. 

Now there are 141 students en- 
rolled in 12 courses offered four 
nights weekly. Walters hopes they 
will graduate this December as © 
part of the center’s first projected 
degree program. 


Goodbye, Mr. Good Guy 

If a contest were held in 
Breckenridge to rate its most pop- 
ular public servants, high on the 
list of good guys would be the 
name Dean Munsell, former main- 
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Texas Highways 


Texas Highways is published month- 
ly in the interest of travel develop- 
ment in Texas, and for informational 
purposes concerning the highways 
of the state, and with respect to 


public parks, recreational grounds, 
scenic places of interest, and other 
items of interest and value to the 
general public and road users. 
Texas Highways is available to the 


general public on a_ subscription 
basis at $4.50 annually, or 40 cents 
per copy. Subscriptions, inquiries, 
material or manuscripts should be 
directed to Editorial Office, Travel 
and Information Division, Texas 
Highway Department, Austin, Texas 
78701. 
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Dean Munsell, wife Pauline at retirement 


party. 


tenance construction foreman for 
District 23. 

And if all the Highway Depart- 
ment personnel records were 
checked, Munsell’s would emerge 
as one of the oldest in the file 
under the maintenance foreman 
job title. 

“A friendly, good-natured guy 


who was always ready to help a 


man or boy take a step up the 
ladder,” as a local newspaper de- 
scribed him, Munsell retired Au- 
gust 31 after 46 years of service. 


As testimony to his popularity 


among fellow workers and citizens 
throughout his district more than 
200 well-wishers jammed into the 
Stephens County maintenance sec- 
tion headquarters to bid him fare- 


well. 


“One of his outstanding quali- 
ties is his hearty handshake with 
pleasant greetings to all,’ former 
District Engineer Robert Milligan 
once said of Munsell. “‘He is one 
of the best liked and most effi- 
cient maintenance foremen in the 
district. A person hasn’t lived if 
he hasn’t met Dean Munsell.” 

Munsell began work with the 
Highway Department in April 
1927 as a common laborer earning 
30 cents per hour. In October 1934 
he became section foreman in San 
Saba County, a job which paid 
$125 per month. Six years later 
he was transferred over to McCul- 
loch County as maintenance fore- 
man “to increase efficiency and 


economy of maintenance organiza- 
tion and spirit of personnel.’ He 
became maintenance foreman in 
Stephens County in 1944. In 1971 
he was one of five finalists for 
the Lady Bird Johnson Beautifi- 
cation Award. 


Our Apologies 

Texas Highways inadvertently 
identified Henry Gossett, a prom- 
inent Longview attorney, as the 
county judge of Gregg County in 
our September issue. Gossett was 
pictured during a _ presentation 
ceremony in Longview with Luth- 
er DeBerry, state highway engi- 
neer. 


But Can You Type? 


Age, place of birth, marital 
status, race and color, physical 
handicaps, affiliations and afflic- 
tions—these are some of the ques- 
tions appearing on employment ap- 
plications which may be illegal, 
unless a potential boss can justify 
the use of the information. 

As pointed out by a number of 
authoritative sources, a cursory 
examination of applications for 
employment currently in use re- 
veals that virtually every one of 
them are illegal in almost every 
state in which they are used. The 
Equal Employment Opportunity 
Act makes it illegal for an em- 
ployer to ask more questions than 


That’s Bennie Phitt, when 


right, 
you have time on your hands it’s a 
good idea to sort through all those 


doctor bills and get your major 
medical claims in on time. 


he needs answered. 

There are many taboos on em- 
ployment application forms. Age is 
all right to include, but not birth- 
date, for example, and you cannot 
ask for a birth certificate because 
this could provide information on 
the person’s ethnic origin. Arrest 
record questions can only be an- 
swered with felony conviction an- 
swers, except in applications for 
“security sensitive’ jobs. Ques- 
tions on marital status and age and 
number of dependents could also 
lead to discrimination of women 
for employment. 


Metric Exposure 

Double takes may be in order for 
home state and out-of-state drivers 
in Ohio who soon will have high- 
way distances figured for them in 
kilometers as well as miles. 

Ohio’s Department of Transpor- 
tation recently began a five-phase 
program introducing the metric 


- system in the state in anticipation 


of nationwide use of metric calcu- 
lations by 1983. The program will 
gradually expose contractors, en- 
gineers and motorists to the sim- 
plicities of the worldwide measure- 
ment system. 

First, two projects are being de- 
signed with metric measurements 
from the initial development of 
field survey information through 
construction drawings to the point 
of letting construction contracts. 
The projects involve resurfacing a 
four-lane state highway and the 
major relocation and construction 
of a bridge on another. 

Next is construction of the two 
projects and actual use of plans 
with contractors using metric 
units. This will include inspection, 
layout, testing and documentation. 

The third element is the motor- 
ist information and adaptation 
phase. Dual distance markers at 
some 15 to 20 locations on the In- 
terstate Highway System will give 
distances to major cities in miles 
and kilometers. The final phase of 
the program includes distribution 
of a metric information brochure 
by the ODOT which explains the 
workings and benefits of the me- 
tric system to the motorist. 
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